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PETER SALEM, THE HERO 


By Marjorie K. THompson 


HEN we are thinking of the Revolutionary War we usu- 

ally try to connect its beginning with some one event which 

actually started it. There was no single act or event that 
started this war but a number of acts which finally led up to it. 


First, England began to be an unfair ruler, and the colonists 
became very dissatisfied. The trade laws caused trouble. These laws 
dealt with selling, shipping, and manufacturing. Goods could not 
be brought into the colonies or sent from them except in British 
ships. These trade laws further provided that the colonists should 
sell certain of their goods only to Great Britain. Also, they could not 
manufacture any goods themselves but had to send the raw materials 
to England and then buy back the goods England had manufac- 
tured from these raw materials. 


The English standing army brought grumblings from the peo- 
ple, for the colonists had to pay part of the expenses for the support 
of this army. People accustomed to freedom do not like to have a 
standing army set over them. 


Then came the stamp act. All that had happened before was 
as nothing compared with their anger at the Stamp Act. This was 
a direct tax which the people in the colonies felt the British had no 
right to levy without the consent of the representatives of the colo- 
nists. 


Soldiers were sent to enforce these acts. These soldiers fired 
on a group of Americans in Boston and killed four. The first Amer- 
ican killed was a Negro, Crispus Attucks. This was known as the 
Boston Massacre. 


$ All of these things, and we must not forget the Boston Tea 
Party, led to the battle of Lexington and Concord on April 19, 1775. 
Next came other skirmishes in which the “Minute Men” showed 
how bravely they could fight. They were given this name because 
they had to grasp their arms and in a minute go into action. 


Finally a small group of men faced the British troops in one of 
the fiercest of the early encounters at Bunker Hill. There, the first 
real battle of the Revolutionary War was fought, June 17, 1775. 


It is pleasing to know that Negroes were enrolled as soldiers in 
this war and some of them were on hand at Bunker Hill. Though 
many officers frowned upon their presence in the army at first, they 
soon learned that these Negro soldiers were the equals of any troops 
in the army. One of these Negro soldiers was Peter Salem. He cov- 
ered himself with glory in that battle and helped to save the day 
for the Americans. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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IN THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


“4 SHE American Revolution ele- 
vated the poorer classes. The 
aristocracy stood with Eng- 

land, the oppressor of the colonies, 
and they were driven out by the 
poor patriots led by a few well-to- 
do who loved their country. All 
the leaders of the revolt against the 
mother country believed that the 
Negro slaves should have freedom. 
Henry Laurens, Patrick Henry, 
Alexander Hamilton, and James 
Otis spoke for the rights of the 
American colonies, and they were 
not silent on the duty of the Amer- 
ican people toward their slaves. In 
1774 a patriot in the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts spoke of 
the ‘‘propriety, that while we are 
attempting to free ourselves from 
slavery, that we also take into con- 
sideration the state and circum- 
stances of the Negro slaves in this 
province. ”’ 

Some of the patriots when urg- 
ing that the Negroes be freed had 
in mind to use them as soldiers 
against the mother country, but 
others did not favor such use of Ne- 
gro troops. Yet, when the Revolu- 
tion came the Negro was actually 
in the army before the question of 
his enlistmerit could be raised by 
those who had not yet been won to 
the cause of universal freedom. 
Bancroft, the historian, says, ‘‘The 
roll of the army of Cambridge had 
from its first formation borne the 
names of men of color.’’ ‘‘Free 
Negroes,’’ said he, ‘‘stood in the 
ranks by the side of white men. 
In the beginning of the war they 
had entered the provincial army; 
the first general order which was 
issued by Ward had required a re- 
turn, among other things, of the 
complexion of the soldiers; and 
black men, like others, were re- 
tained in the service after the 
troops were adopted by the con- 
tinent.’’ 

This question of the enlistment of 
Negroes, however, had not thereby 
been decided, but before this mat- 
ter could be settled many Negroes 
had fallen among the first to spill 


their blood in behalf of indepen- 
dence. Peter Salem had distin- 
guished himself at Bunker Hill by 
killing Major Pitcairn; Salem 
Poor of Colonel Frye’s regiment 
had acquitted himself with such 
honor in the battle of Charlestown 
that fourteen American officers 
commended him to the Continental 
Congress for his valor; a number 
of other Negroes under the com- 
mand of Major Samuel Lawrence 
had heroically imperilled their 
lives and rescued him when he had 
advanced so far beyond his troops 
that he was about to be surrounded 
and taken prisoner. 

The question of the use of Negro 
troops continued to be vexatious, 
nevertheless, for while some patri- 
ots rejoiced to see Negroes coming 
to the defense of their native soil, 
others said Negroes were savages 
who should not be used in a war be- 
tween white nations. Still others 
feared the result from setting the 
example of employing an uncivi- 
lized people to fight the British, 
who would then have an excuse not 
only for enlisting Negroes but also 
the Indians. A still larger number 
of patriots had the vision to under- 
stand that the question of arming 
the slaves would simply reduce it- 


self to one of deciding whether or 
not the colonies should permit the 
British to beat them playing their 
own game. 

The first decision of the military 
authorities went against the Ne- 
groes. ‘‘Massachusetts,’’ according 
to W. B. Hartgrove in his article 
in The Journal of Negro History 
in January, 1916, ‘‘ officially took a 
stand against the enlistment of 
slaves. The Committee of Safety, 
of which John Hancock and Joseph 
Ward were members, reported in 
May, 1775, to the Provincial Con- 
gress the opinion that as the con- 
test then between Great Britain 
and her colonies respected the lib- 
erties and privileges of the latter, 
that the admission of any persons 
but freemen as soldiers would be 
inconsistent with the principles 
supported and would reflect dis- 
honor on the colony. They urged 
that no slaves be admitted into the 
army under any consideration 
whatever. No action was taken. 
This was not seemingly directed at 
the enlistment of free Negroes; but 
it must have had some effect, for in 
July of the same year, when Wash- 
ington took command of the army 


*Quotations in this article are from 
W. B. Hartgrove’s account. 
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at Cambridge, there were issued 
from his headquarters to recruiting 
officers instructions prohibiting the 
enlistment of any Negro, any per- 
son not native of this country, un- 
less such person had a wife and a 
family and was a settled resident.’’ 

The Continental Congress took 
the matter up for consideration, 
but in spite of the effort of Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina to exclude 
Negroes no decision was reached. 
Yet, on the eighth of the following 
month a council of war consisting 
of Washington, Ward, Lee, Put- 
nam, Thomas, Spencer, Heath, Sul- 
livan, Greene and Gates unani- 
mously agreed to reject all slaves 
and by a large me jority to refuse 
Negroes altogether. Upon consid- 
ering ten days later the question 
of increasing the army, however, 
the question of enlisting Negroes 
came up again before a Committee 
of Conference of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas 
Lynch, the Deputy Governors of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island and 
the Committee of the Council of 
Massachusetts Bay. This group also 
agreed to reject Negroes altogeth- 
er. Accordingly the general orders 
from Washington, dated November 
12, 1775, declared that neither Ne- 
groes, boys unable to bear arms, 
nor old men unfit to endure fa- 
tigues of the campaign should be 
enlisted. 

In taking this stand the military 
authorities had acted unwisely. 
The Continental Army had shown 
no vision. What would the free 
Negroes think of the struggle for 
liberty and independence? This 
stupid staff had merely played in- 
to the hands of their enemies. Be- 
fore the Revolution was well on its 
way the delegates from Georgia to 
the Continental Congress had al- 
ready experienced fears as to the 
safety of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. 
thousand regular troops should 
land in Georgia under a command- 
er with adequate supplies and he 
should proclaim freedom to all loy- 
al Negroes, twenty thousand of 
them would join the British in a 
fortnight. They reported that the 
Negroes of these provinces had a 


They believed that if one 


wonderful art of communicating 
intelligence among themselves and 
could convey information several 
hundred miles in a week or in a 
fortnight. As a matter of fact the 
patriots had already a demonstra- 
tion of what this rebuff might 
mean. Lord Dunmore, the de- 
throned governor of Virginia, had 
issued a proclamation of freedom 
to all slaves who would fight for 
the king, had endeavored to raise 
a black regiment among them, and 
had actually used a number of Ne- 
groes in the battle at Kemp’s Land- 
ing, where they behaved like well- 
seasoned soldiers, pursuing and 
eapturing one of the attacking 
companies. Denouncing Lord Dun- 
more as an arch-traitor who should 
be instantly crushed, George Wash- 
ington warned: ‘‘But that which 
renders the measure indispensably 
necessary is the Negroes, if he gets 
formidable numbers of them, will 
be tempted to join’’ him. 
Immediate developments justi- 
fied these misgivings. In July, 
1776, General Greene reported that 
on Long Island the British were 
about to organize a regiment of Ne- 
groes aggregating 200. Referring 
to the enrollment of Negroes in the 
Continental Army as setting an ex- 
ample, Sir Henry Clinton pro- 
claimed from Philipsburgh in 1779 
that all Negroes taken in arms or 
upon any military duty should be 
purchased from the captors for the 
public service, and that every Ne- 
gro who would desert the ‘‘ Rebel 
Standard’’ should have full secur- 
ity to follow within the British 
lines any occupation which he 
might think proper. In 1781 Wash- 
ington learned from General 
Greene in North Carolina that the 
British there had undertaken to 
embody immediately two regiments 
of Negroes. The British were just 
as successful in influencing the Ne- 
groes farther South. ‘‘It has been 
computed: by good judges,’’ says 
Ramsey, ‘‘that between the years 
1775 and 1783 the State of South 
Carolina lost 25,000 Negroes, that 
is, one fifth of all the slaves, and a 
little more than half as many as its 
entire white population.’’ At the 
evacuation of Charleston 241 loyal 
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Negroes and their families sailed 
for St. Lucia in one transport, the 
Scimitar. ‘‘Yet, in Georgia,’’ says 
Hartgrove, in the article referred 
to above, ‘‘it is believed that the 
loss of Negroes was much greater, 
probably three fourths or seven 
eighths of all in the State. There 
the British were more successful 
in organizing and making use of 
Negroes. One third of the 600 men 
by whom Fort Cornwallis was gar- 
risoned at the siege of Augusta 
were Negroes. So effective were 
some of these Negroes trained by 
the British in Georgia that a corps 
of fugitive slaves calling them- 
selves the ‘King of England’s Sol- 
diers,’ so harassed the people on 
both sides of the Savannah River, 
even after the Revolution, that it 
was feared that a general insur- 
rection of the slaves there would 
follow as a result of this most dan- 
gerous and best disciplined band 
of marauders that ever infested its 
borders. ”’ 

The staff of the Continenta] Ar- 
my, then, soon reversed themselves. 
Without consulting the Continental 
Congress Washington ordered late 
in 1775 that free Negroes who had 
served in the first battles of the 
conflict be reenlisted. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the Congress 
which left the matter of the enlist- 
ment of Negroes to the respective 
states. 

Leaders of foresight approved 
the enlistment of Negro troops. 
Writing to John Adams in 1775 
General Thomas expressed sur- 
prise that any prejudice against it 
should exist. Samuel Hopkins 
urged in 1776 that something be 
speedily done to prevent the slaves 
from turning against the Ameri- 
cans. He believed that the slaves 
should be freed and armed to de- 
fend the country. Hamilton advo- 
eated giving the slaves their free- 
dom with the sword ‘‘to secure 
their fidelity, animate their cour- 
age, and influence those remaining 
in bondage by opening a door to 
their emancipation.’’ General 
Greene insisted that the blacks be 
armed, for they would made good 
soldiers. James Madison said: ‘‘It 
would certainly be consonant to 
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the principles of liberty which 
ought never to be lost sight of in 
a contest for liberty.’’ Laurens, 
of South Carolina, who was among 
the first to see the wisdom of this 
plan, said in 1779: ‘‘I would ad- 
vance those who are unjustly de- 
prived of the rights of mankind to 
a state which would be a proper 
gradation between abject slavery 
and perfect liberty, and besides I 
am persuaded that if I could ob- 
tain authority for the purpose, I 
would have a corps of such men 
trained, uniformly clad, equipped 
and ready in every respect to act at 
the opening of the next campaign.’’ 

The colonies thereafter, as a rule, 
tended to look more favorably upon 
the use of Negro troops. Free Ne- 
groes enlisted in Virginia, and so 
many slaves deserted their masters 
for the army and navy that the 
State enacted in 1777 a law provid- 
ing that no Negro should be enlist- 
ed unless he had a certificate of 
freedom. Later, however, Virginia 
became more liberal. ‘‘ With the 
promise of freedom for military 
service many slaves were sent to 
the army as substitutes for free- 
men. The effort of inhuman mas- 
ters to force such Negroes back in- 
to slavery at the close of their serv- 
ice at the front actuated the liberal 
legislators of that commonwealth 
to pass the Act of Emancipation, 
proclaiming freedom to all Negroes 
who had thus enlisted and served 
their term faithfully, and empow- 
ered them to sue in forma pauperis, 
should they thereafter be unlawful- 
ly held in bondage.’’ 

In 1778 the Continental Army, at 
its extremity in its poverty, was 
glad to have the help of the Negroes 
as soldiers. That year General Var- 
num persuaded General Washing- 
ton to send certain officers from 
Valley Forge to Rhode Island to 
enlist a battalion of Negroes to fill 
the depleted ranks of that State. 
Stating in the preamble that ‘‘his- 
tory affords us frequent precedents 
of the wisest, freest and bravest na- 
tions having liberated their slaves 
and enlisted them as soldiers to 
fight in defense of their country,”’ 
the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly resolved to raise a regiment of 


slaves, who were to be freed upon 
their enlistment, their owners to 
be paid by the State according to 
the valuation of a committee. Re- 
porting the action of the Assembly 
to Washington, Governor Cooke 
boasted ‘‘that liberty was given to 
every effective slave to don the uni- 
form and that upon his passing 
muster he became absolutely free 
and entitled to all the wages, boun- 
ties and encouragements given to 
any other soldier.’’ 
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New Hampshire enlisted Negroes 
and allowed those who served three 
years the same bounty which others 
received. This bounty went to their 
masters in return for bills of sale 
and certificates of freedom. In this 
way slavery came to an end in New 
Hampshire. This plan did not work 
so smoothly as this in Massachu- 
setts. In 1778 a committee of the 
legislature reported in favor of 
raising a regiment of mulattoes and 
Negroes. Thomas Kench, a member 
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of an artillery regiment serving on 
Castle Island, had addressed that 
body an urgent appeal, referring 
to the fact that there were divers 
of Negroes in the battalions mixed 
with white men, but he thought 
that the blacks would have a better 
esprit de corps should they be or- 
ganized in companies by them- 
selves. The old attitude that slaves 
should not fight the battles of free- 
men and a confusion of the ques- 
tion of enlistment with that of 
emancipation for which Massachu- 
setts was not then prepared, how- 
ever, led to a heated debate and 
finally to blows in the coffee houses 
in lower Boston. 

Facing the same difficulty of the 
searcity of men, Connecticut un- 
dertook to raise a colored regiment 
and in 1781 ‘‘New York, offering 
the usual land bounty which would 
go to the masters to purchase the 
slaves, promised freedom to all 
slaves who would enlist for the time 
of three years. Maryland provided 
in 1780 that each unit of £16,000 
of property should furnish one re- 
eruit who might be either a free- 
man or a slave, and in 1781 re- 
solved to raise 750 Negroes to be 
incorporated with the other 
troops. ’’ 

In the South the enlistment of 
Negroes met with more obstacles. 
As far as the Southern legislatures 
would go at first was to provide in 
addition to the allotment of money 
and land that a person offering to 
fight for the country should have 
‘fone sound Negro’’ or a ‘‘healthy 
sound Negro’’ as the laws provided 
in Virginia and South Carolina re- 
spectively. When threatened with 
invasion in 1779, however, the 
Southern States had to consider 
this matter more thoroughly. The 
South was threatened with con- 
quest, and the ranks, already thin, 
would soon lose those battalions en- 
listed for only a few months. Lau- 
rens again urged that the Negroes 
be armed, and Congress approved 
the plan and commissioned Laurens 
as the colonel of the forces to be 
thus raised. The legislature of 
South Carolina, however, in spite 
of the urgent appeal, turned down 
the proposal. They opposed ‘‘a 





measure of so threatening aspect 
and so offensive to that republican 
pride, which disdains to commit the 
defence of the country to servile 
bands or share with a color to 
which the idea of inferiority is in- 
separably connected, the profession 
of arms, and that approximation 
of condition which must exist be- 
tween the regular soldier and the 
militiaman.’’ 

Laurens, defeated in his second 
appeal to this body, spoke of ‘‘be- 
ing opposed by a triple-headed 
monster that shed the baneful in- 
fluence of avarice, prejudice, and 
pusillanimity in all our assem- 
blies.’’ ‘‘It was some consolation to 
me, however,’’ said he, ‘‘to find 
that philosophy and truth had 
made some little progress since my 
last effort, as I obtained twice as 
many suffrages as before.’’ 

When Washington heard of this 
unsuccessful effort he reminded 
Laurens that the ‘‘spirit of free- 
dom, which at the commencement 
of the Revolution would have sac- 
rificed everything to the attainment 
of this object, had long since sub- 
sided, and every selfish passion had 
taken its place.’’ ‘‘It is not the 
public but the private interest,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ which influences the gen- 
erality of mankind, nor can Ameri- 
cans any longer boast an exception. 
Under these circumstances it would 
have been rather surprising if you 
had succeeded.’’ There is some 
doubt that Washington was sincere, 
for two days after Hamilton wrote 
Jay about raising colored troops in 
South Carolina, the elder Laurens 
wrote Washington: ‘‘Had we arms 
for three thousand such black men 
as I could select in Carolina, I 
should have no doubt of success in 
driving the British out of Georgia, 
and subduing East Florida before 
the end of July.’’ To this Wash- 
ington answered: ‘‘The policy of 
our arming slaves is in my opinion 
a moot point, unless the enemy set 
the example. For, should we begin 
to form Battalions of them, I have 
not the smallest doubt, if the war 
is to be prosecuted, of their follow- 
ing us in it, and justifying the 
measure upon our own ground. 
The contest then must be who can 
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arm fastest, and where are our 
arms? Besides I am not clear that 
a discrimination will not render 
slavery more irksome to those who 
remain in it. Most of the good and 
evil things in this life are judged 
by comparison; and I fear a com- 
parison in this case will be produc- 
tive of much discontent in those, 
who are held in servitude. But, as 
this is a subject that has never em- 
ployed much of my thoughts, these 
are no more than the first crude 
Ideas that have struck me upon ye 
occasion. ’’ 

Washington had in mind at this 
time the matter of arming slaves 
in large numbers. Free Negroes to 
the number of more than 3,000 
were already in the army. ‘‘In the 
first place, free Negroes rarely 
served in separate battalions. They 
marched side by side with the white 
soldiers, and in most cases, accord- 
ing to the War Department, even 
after making an extended research 
as to the names, organizations, and 
numbers, the results would be that 
little could be obtained from the 
records to show exactly what sol- 
diers were white and what were col- 
ored. Moreover, the first official ef- 
forts to keep the Negroes out of the 
army must not be regarded as hav- 
ing stopped such enlistments. As 
there was not any formal system of 
recruiting, black men continued to 
enlist ‘under various laws and 
sometimes under no law, and in de- 
fiance of law.’ The records of every 
one of the original thirteen states 
show that each had colored troops. 
A Hessian officer remarked in 1777 
that ‘the Negro can take the field 
instead of his master; and, there- 
fore, no regiment is to be seen in 
which there are not negroes in 
abundance, and among them there 
are able-bodied, strong and brave 
fellows.’ ‘Here, too,’ said he, ‘there 
are many families of free negroes 
who live in good homes, have prop- 
erty and live just like the rest of 
the inhabitants’.’’ 

“*Some idea of the number of Ne- 
groes engaged may be obtained 
from the context of documents 
mentioning the action taken by 
States. Rhode Island we have ob- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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POMPEY AT STONY POINT 


N a spot on the western bank 
(): the Hudson River—just 

about twelve miles below 
West Point—was located a little 
fort which American soldiers had 
held since the early days of the 
American Revolution. When the 
water was at high tide, this spot 
was a complete island; but at low 
tide, it was a peninsula. At no 
time, however, could this fort be 
reached without great difficulty. 
Such a place was Stony Point! 

Opposite Stony Point and on the 
other bank of the Hudson River 
was another plot of land and the 
passageway through the river at 
this point was so narrow that no 
ship could possibly come near to 
the fort without being fired upon 
from the fort. Because these two 
forts had not been properly guard- 
ed by the Americans, both had been 
taken by the British in June, 1779. 

The British, now in possession of 
these two valuable forts, took every 
measure necessary to hold them. 
They placed guards at all points 
and anchored ships as near the 
forts as they could. No enemy 
could approach without being seen 
at a distance! 

Now, General Washington was 
determined that these positions 
should not remain in British hands, 
and so he consulted Gen. Anthony 
Wayne whom he wished to attempt 
to regain these forts. 

‘“‘The British have taken these 
two forts,’’ he said, ‘‘and have 
blocked our chances of getting to 
the Connecticut Coast. We must 
get them back and we shall!’’ he 
added with much force. ‘‘I there- 
fore command you, General Wayne, 
to get together your men and make 
an attack on ‘Little Gibraltar,’ as 
the British have re-named it.’’ 

‘Wayne, of course, knew the im- 
possibility of an open battle as 
such, but he suggested to Washing- 
ton that a ‘‘surprise attack’’ might 
be arranged. 

‘*A dark night and even a rainy 


By RoMAINnNE W. BROWNE 


one if you can find the way will 
contribute to your success,’’ re- 
marked Washington. 

With this in mind Wayne began 
his preparations. Sums of money 
were offered for deserters—even 
the dogs were killed lest their bark- 
ing might give away some secret. 
But amid all these steps of precau- 
tion, there was one who was per- 
mitted to travel at will! He was a 
Negro slave and a lover of freedom. 
His name was Pompey. 

Although a slave, Pompey did 
not lack good, common sense. He 
realized the desire of the American 
soldiers and determined within his 
heart that he would do his part to 
help. 

It was the spring of the year and 
berries and cherries were very plen- 
tiful. Since they were so plentiful 
Pompey decided to sell some for 
his master. Of course, this would 
mean that he would go over to the 
fort; but how could he get in? 

Carefully he made his way with 
his baskets of rich, ripe berries. 
His eyes were open to all he saw, 
and his ears were alert to all he 
heard. At the sight of the berries 
an officer cried aloud, 

‘Ah! red, ripe berries! When 
have we had such a treat?’’ 

‘*Delicious,’’ cried another who 
had come to taste the luscious fruit. 
‘*Gladly will I buy some as often 
as you come around, for we never 
have fresh fruit here in camp.’’ 

And so Pompey made daily trips 
to the fort to take the officers fruit 
and to bring information back 
home. 

Finally, Pompey announced to 
his customers that he would have 
to stop his daily trips because he 
was needed on the farm in the day. 

‘You see, I must be on the farm 
to take care o’ the corn,’’ he in- 
formed the British officers; ‘‘but 
maybe I can find time to come at 
night.’’ Now this was just what 
Pompey wished to do because he 
needed to find out how to get to the 


fort and how to get in at night. 

And so it was arranged that 
Pompey should be given the coun- 
tersign and told of the route to take 
by night that he might sell his ber- 
ries. All this information he gave 
the American soldiers. 

How happy General Wayne was 
to receive this information! All the 
secrets—the password—the best 
means of approach to the camp! 

He lost no time in arranging his 
surprise attack on Stony Point. On 
the morning of July 15, 1779, 
Wayne started his soldiers toward 
the fort. As it came to view, 
Wayne became more determined to 
earry out his plans for attack, so 
he made promises of promotion and 
large bounties to his officers in or- 
der that they might not give up. 
All soldiers who attempted to break 
the line or to desert were to be 
killed. It was too late now to turn 
back! 

Onward they marched with Pom- 
pey in the lead. It was now 11:30 
at night but still they marched on. 
Each of the guards was overpow- 
ered and Pompey led his followers 
up to the very gate of the fort. 
Here, he gave the countersign as 
he had done on so many previous 
occasions. 

He was admitted as usual but 
little did the sentinel know that in 
the darkness of the night Pompey 
was not alone. While he engaged 
other sentinels in conversation, his 
followers seized upon them and put 
them to silence. 

Soon Wayne’s army of men 
moved up the hill as had been out- 
lined by Pompey and before the 
British soldiers knew what was go- 
ing on the Americans had attacked 
the fort and gained possession of it. 
In the night struggle, however, 
General Wayne was wounded in the 
head. Only 15 Americans were 
killed and 83 wounded, but the 
English losses were very heavy. 
And'so Stony Point came again in- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE SAGA 


T this season of the year most 
A of us are greatly interested 
in football. We like to watch 
the plunging lines, the jarring 
tackles, the skillful quarterback as 
he calls signals and guides his team- 
mates to victory. Imagine the plight 
of a quarterback who suddenly dis- 
covered that the left side of his line 
had stopped fighting and was re- 
treating! What would he do? What 
could: he do? This is a story of a 
famous general in our history who 
suddenly found himself in a simi- 
lar position but who was saved by 
the bravery of seven hundred Negro 
soldiers. 

Hurried commands flew through 
the evening as General Clinton 
tried to rally his travel weary 
troops to make a stand against the 
American soldiers near Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

‘‘We’re being attacked!’’: ‘‘It’s 
George Washington and his sol- 
diers!’’ Prepare to stand them 
off.’’ 

Clinton, the successor to the Brit- 
ish General Howe, had realized the 
necessity for getting his men out of 
Philadelphia. In spite of his orders 
to leave behind all unnecessary bag- 
gage and hangers-on, the troops 
had been beseiged by many British 
sympathizers. These persons, hav- 
ing helped the British, were ter- 
rified at the thought of being left 
in Philadelphia without the protec- 
tion of General Clinton. From all 
sides came frantic calls, 

‘“‘Don’t leave us_ behind.’’ 
‘“Please take us with you.’’ ‘‘We 
won’t be safe if you leave us here.’’ 

As a result Clinton’s men were 
so loaded down with supplies and 
so much hindered by fleeing British 
followers that the little army could 
move but slowly. After marching 
for ten days on their way to New 
York, they had been able to cover 
only a little over thirty miles! Can 
you imagine starting out from 
Washington, D. C., and ten days 
later still not having gone as far as 


OF THE 
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Baltimore, Maryland? Such was 
the condition in which the British 
found themselves—tired, worn out 
from a slow, weary trip, and now 
threatened by attack from Ameri- 
ean soldiers. 

As the British frantically pre- 
pare to defend themselves, let us 
leave them for a few minutes and 
see what is going on at General 
Washington’s camp. Exhausted by 
the trials of a winter at Valley 
Forge with an insufficient number 
of poorly equipped troops, the 
American Army had been forced to 
resort to lightning attacks which 
annoyed and hampered the less 
reckless British Army. As we peep 
into Washington’s quarters we find 
him busily studying a sheaf of pa- 
pers. A knock sounds. Without 
raising his head Washington calls 
out, 

‘*Come in.”’ 

An officer enters and stands 
quiet until the General raises his 
head. It is apparent that the new- 
comer has something on his mind 
as he nervously fingers his sword. 
Sensing the man’s excitement, 
Washington speaks quietly, 

‘“What is it, General Lee?’’ 

‘*T felt I must speak to you, Sir,’’ 
answered the visitor whom we now 
recognize as Major-General Charles 
Lee, one of Washington’s officers 
who has but recently returned to 
active duty. 

‘‘T understand that Lafayette is 
to command our forces when we 
attack General Clinton’s men, Sir.’’ 

‘“Why yes, General Lee,”’ 
answered Washington, ‘‘I had 
planned to place Marquis de Lafay- 
ette in command.”’ 

‘*But, General Washington, may 
I be permitted to say that I have 
seniority over General Lafayette? I 
should like to have that assignment. 
I feel that it is my right! General 
Lafayette is a mere boy!”’ 

Washington pondered Lee’s 
statement for a few minutes and 
then reluctantly replied, 


SEVEN HUNDRED 


**T cannot discredit your senior- 
ity, General Lee. When we attack, 
you will be placed in command of 
the left flank of our forces.’’ 

So it happened that the Ameri- 
ean soldiers under Generals Wash- 
ington and Lee bore fiercely down 
upon the British troops near Mon- 
mouth Court, New Jersey. For a 
time all went well for the Ameri- 
cans. But something unexpected 
has occurred! Instead of advancing 
as he had been ordered to do, Gen- 
eral Charles Lee is retreating with 
his men! This loss of support leaves 
Washington’s left flank exposed to 
British fire and makes the situation 
look very grave for the American 
soldiers. If the left flank cannot be 
protected, the result will surely be 
a disastrous defeat for our soldiers. 
Why has Lee retreated? Is he 
afraid? Even worse than coward- 
ice, could it be treason that has 
prompted him to leave the battle 
at a time when the inadequate 
American forces so sorely need his 
help? 

But the American cause is not 
yet lost! Fighting side by side with 
the hard-pressed white soldiers are 
seven hundred Negro soldiers. 
Showing high loyalty and great 
courage they rally to George Wash- 
ington’s aid. The battle wages 
furiously and for a time the out- 
come seems uncertain. Gradually, 
however, the beseiged left flank be- 
gins to be greatly strengthened by 
the fiercely-fighting Negroes and 
their white comrades. The tide of 
battle wavers, then turns in our 
favor. Those seven hundred Ne- 
groes through their bravery, loyal- 
ty, and fighting ability have helped 
to save the day for the American 
Army and to get General Washing- 
ton out of a serious situation. 

Historians have not yet been able 
to agree on the motives that led 
General Charles Lee to retreat so 
shamefully. Some call it coward- 
ice; others imply treason. They do 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE BATTLE OF RHODE ISLAND 


ANY years ago a little boy 
M sat quietly looking up at 

his grandfather, for whom 
he was named and whom he loved 
very much. 

‘“Tell me about the days of the 
Revolutionary War, grandfather,’’ 
said the lad. ‘‘Were the Negroes 
great fighters in that war?’’ 

‘*Yes, my lad,’’ grandfather be- 
gan. ‘‘I well remember that it was 
on the 29th of August, 1778, that 
one of the fiercest battles of the 
war was fought, and the Negroes 
played an important part in it. 
This was the battle of Rhode Is- 
land, and what a battle it was, 
too!’’ 

‘‘Were you in that great battle 
grandfather?’’ ‘‘Yes, my boy, and 
here is how it was won. The Brit- 
ish ships of war moved up the bay 
on this bright morning in August, 
and opened a bitter fire upon the 
right flank of the American Army, 
while the Hessians, hired British 
fighters, attempted to attack the 
Americans from another angle. 
About nine o’clock, cannon firing 
began accompanied by heavy skir- 
mishing, and the action became 
general all along the lines. 

‘“‘The American Army was ar- 
ranged in three lines of battle. The 
first extended in front of their 
earthworks, or banks of dirt for 
protection; the second was in the 
rear of a hill; and the third was 
a half mile behind the front line. 

** At ten o’clock the battle was at 
‘white heat. The British war ships 
kept up a fire that greatly annoyed 
the American troops but they 
fought bravely and maintained 
their lines intact. 

**Soon the foot columns came to- 
gether and swept down on the 
Americans with the force of a 
whirlwind. But the American col- 
umns received the enemy with the 
fearlessness and calmness of veter- 
ans. 

“The loss of the enemy was tre- 
mendous. Sixty were found dead 


By Epwina S. Brown 


in one spot. At another thirty 
Hessians were buried in one grave. 

‘‘Three times the enemy, with 
desperate and increased strength, 
attempted to sweep down on the 
Americans, The enemy would have 
carried it too but for the timely 
aid of the newly raised black regi- 
ment under Colonel Greene, of 
which I was a member, and here is 
where I came into the battle, son.’’ 

‘Oh, grandfather! I can hardly 
wait to hear about this famous 
black regiment of which you were 
a member. Hurry and tell me all 
about it.’’ 

‘‘TIt was in driving back these 
furious attacks that our black regi- 
ment distinguished itself with deeds 
of great valor. Fearless, we stood 
behind a thicket in the valley and 
three times we drove back the Hes- 
sians who charged repeatedly down 
the hill to move us. Most of our 
men were strong and robust and 
would not be moved. Yes, this was 
a regiment of Negroes, fighting for 
our liberty and independence, not 
a white man among us but officers. 
Had we been unfaithful or given 
away before the enemy all would 
have failed, and the great battle of 
Rhode Island lost. 

‘Three times in succession were 
we attacked and three times did 
we successfully drive back the 
enemy and thus preserve our army 
from capture. We fought through 
the war. We helped to gain our 
liberty and independence.’’ 

‘Grandfather, that was just 
wonderful. I am so glad to know 
that the Negroes have been loyal 
and have fought to protect our 
country.’’ 

Thus, in the battle of Rhode Is- 
land, as in many other battles, from 
the opening to the closing scene of 
the Revolutionary War, on many 
fields of struggle and triumph that 
gave birth to a new republic, the 
Negro soldier fought his way to 
undimmed glory and made for him- 
self a magnificent place in Ameri- 


ean history. All honor to the Ne- 
gro soldiers! 


Help from Negroes in 
the French West 
Indies 


Not only the Negroes of the colo- 
nies at that time fought hard for 
the independence of this country 
but also the Negroes in the West 
Indies. The French came over to 
help the colonies along the Atlan- 
tic win their independence because 
they had never forgiven the British 
for taking almost all their colonies 
at the close of the French and In- 
dian War in 1763. Today we hear 
much about the fine work done by 
Rochambeau to help the patriots. 
We praise the heroism and states- 
manship of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, but we do not hear anything, 
as a rule, about the Negro soldiers 
who came with the French to win 
these victories. 

The British, always prejudiced 
against those whom they have held 
in subjection, would not arm the 
Negroes extensively. They believe 
that the matter of defending the 
empire is one of concern only to 
“*gentlemen.’’ Rarely, then, except 
for local defense and police duty, 
have the British enlisted the na- 
tives of their dependencies. The 
French, a more liberal people, have 
always recognized men according 
to their worth, and any competent 
person, regardless of his race or 
color, may rise in their ranks to the 
highest level, During the Ameri- 
can Revolution, therefore, the 
French had in line Negroes from 
their possessions in the West Indies. 

Some of these French Negro sol- 
diers came from Guadaloupe and 
Martinique, but most of those who 
came with De Grasse’s fleet to bot- 
tle up Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
to drive away Clinton and Graves 
who sought to relieve Cornwallis 
were Negro soldiers that had been 
borrowed from the Governor of 
Haiti for this special mission. 


Perr 
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AUSTIN DABNEY 


Austin Dabney, a remarkable 
free man of color, died at Zebulon. 
His remains repose, we understand, 
near those of his friend Harris. 
The following account of Dabney, 
as given by Governor Gilmer, may 
be interesting : 

In the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary conflict, a man by the name 
of Aycock removed to Wilkes Coun- 
ty, having in his possession a mu- 
latto boy, who passed for and was 
treated as his slave. The boy had 
been called Austin, to which the 
captain to whose company he was 
attached added Dabney. 

Dabney proved himself a good 
soldier. In many a skirmish with 
the British and Tories, he acted a 
conspicuous part. He was with 
Colonel Elijah Clarke in the battle 
of Kettle Creek, and was severely 
wounded by a rifleball passing 
through his thigh, by which he was 
made a cripple for life. He was 
unable to do further military duty, 
and was without means to procure 
due attention to his wound, which 
threatened his life. In this suffer- 
ing condition he was taken into the 
house of a Mr. Harris, where he 
was kindly cared for until he re- 
covered. He afterwards labored for 
Harris and his family more faith- 
fully than any slave could have 
been made to do. 

After the close of the war, when 
prosperous times came, Austin 
Dabney acquired property. In the 
year 18—, he removed to Madison 
County, carrying with him his ben- 
efactor and family. Here he be- 
came noted for his great fondness 
for horses and the turf. He attend- 
ed all the races in the neighboring 
counties, and betted to the extent 
of his means. His courteous behav- 
ior and good temper always secured 
him gentlemen backers. His means 
were aided by a pension which he 
received from the United States. 

In the distribution of the public 
lands by lottery among the people 
of Georgia, the Legislature gave to 
Dabney a lot of land in the county 


of Walton. The Hon. Mr. Upson, 
then a representative from Ogle- 
thorpe, was the member who moved 
the passage of the law, giving him 
the lot of land. 

At the election for members of 
the Legislature the year after, the 
County of Madison was distracted 
by the animosity and strife of an 
Austin Dabney and an Anti-Austin 
Dabney party. Many of the people 
were highly incensed that a mulat- 
to negro should receive a gift of 
the land which belonged to the free- 
men of Georgia. Dabney soon after 
removed to the land given him by 
the State, and carried with him the 
family of Harris, and continued to 
labor for them, and appropriated 
whatever he made for their sup- 
port, except what was necessary for 
his coarse clothing and food. Upon 
his death, he left them all his prop- 
erty. The eldest son of his benefac- 
tor he sent to Franklin College, and 
afterwards supported him whilst he 
studied law with Mr. Upson, in 
Lexington. When Harris was un- 
dergoing his examination, Austin 
was standing outside of the bar, 
exhibiting great anxiety in his 
countenance; and when his young 
protégé was sworn in, he burst into 
a flood of tears. He understood his 
situation very well, and never was 
guilty of impertinence. He was one 
of the best chroniclers of the events 
of the Revolutionary War, in Geor- 
gia. Judge Dooly thought much of 
him, for he had served under his 
father, Colonel Dooly. It was Dab- 
ney’s custom to be at the public 
house in Madison, where the judge 
stopped during court, and he took 
much pains in seeing his horse well 
attended to. He frequently came 
into the room where the judges and 
lawyers were assembled on the eve- 


ning before the court, and seated 


himself upon a stool or some low 
place, where he would commence a 
parley with any one who chose to 
talk with him. 

He drew his pension in Savan- 
nah where he went once a year for 


this purpose. On one occasion he 
went to Savannah in company with 
his neighbor, Colonel Wyley Pope. 
They traveled together on the most 
familiar terms until they arrived 
in the streets of the town. Then the 
Colonel observed to Austin that he 
was a man of sense, and knew that 
it was not suitable to be seen rid- 
ing side by side with a colored man 
through the streets of Savannah; 
to which Austin replied that he un- 
derstood that matter very well. Ae- 
cordingly when they came to the 
principal street, Austin checked his 
horse and fell behind. They had 
not gone very far before Colonel 
Pope passed the house of General 
James Jackson who was then gov- 
ernor of the state. Upon looking 
back he saw the governor run out 
of the house, seize Austin’s hand, 
shake it as if he had been his long 
absent brother, draw him from his 
horse, and carry him into his house, 
where he stayed whilst in town. 
Colonel Pope used to tell this anec- 
dote with much glee, adding that 
he felt chagrined when he ascer- 
tained that whilst he passed his 
time at a tavern, unknown and un- 
eared for, Austin was the honored 
guest of the governor.—White’s 
Historical Collections, 584. 





At best this account of a man 
who did so much to save the peo- 
ple of Georgia from a destroying 
foe is a sad comment on man’s in- 
humanity to man. After all the 
attempts to show appreciation for 
what Austin Dabney achieved he 
was in the final analysis only a 
Negro who had to be kept in a pre- 
scribed place. His case is not un- 
like that of Dorie Miller and thou- 
sands of others in our army and 
navy who, because of their color, 
will never be given a man’s chance 
to serve their country in the higher 
ranks. What sort of democracy are 
our army and navy fighting for 
these days? What will the modern 
world do with such democracy ? 
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NEGRO WOMEN ELIGIBLE TO BE 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


much about the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. We 
know of their peculiar sort of pa- 
triotism which prompts them to 


|: recent years we have heard 


CHARLOTTE FORTEN GRIMKE 


question that of some of the most 
democratic citizens of the United 
States. We know also of their race 
prejudice which permeates their 
own ranks and finds its way to pol- 
lute other channels in our life. It 
‘seems lamentable that an organiza- 
tion pledged even in name to live 
up to such a high purpose should 
fall so short of functioning as a 
really patriotic organization. 

In the first place, the organiza- 
tion is not the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in spirit, but 
a closed corporation using a noble 
name for selfish ends. It is sup- 
posed to be composed of persons 
known to be the lineal descendants 
of those who served in the army 
and navy of the American Revolu- 
tion, or of those who in some civic 
manner aided the movement which 
resulted in the independence of the 
United States. A person becomes a 
member by invitation from a local 
chapter and acceptance by the na- 
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tional office as eligible. Thousands 
of desirable whites who might do 
honor to the patriotic society which 
this should be may never be admit- 
ted, and hundreds of Negro women 
who are descendants of soldiers who 
followed George Washington in 
that war can never penetrate that 
sphere. 

The number of Negroes eligible 
for such consideration, if revealed, 
would be startling. There is a well 
authenticated record of at least 
three thousand Negro soldiers who 
served in the American Revolution, 
and probably as many more who, 
having served side by side with 
white soldiers in almost all brigades 
and battalions, cannot be identified 
by race. In many of the units from 
one sixth to one tenth of the troops 
were Negroes, as noted by observers 
who in various ways recorded their 
impressions of the Continental Ar- 
my during that conflict. Negroes 
were patriotic and desired to de- 
fend the country, and there were 
many owners who sent their slaves 
to battle in their stead. Without 
considering those of the lower stat- 
us historians report thousands of 





ROSE LEARY LOVE 


Free Negroes in that struggle, and 
their descendants deserve the high- 
est consideration in any representa- 
tive body composed of the heirs of 
those patriots. 





MME. LILLIAN EVANTI 


The descendants of Barzilai Lew, 
one of the heroes at Bunker Hill, 
are numerous in New England and 
the Middle States. The one prob- 
ably best known is M. H. Lew who 
lived in Washington several years, 
following his service as a teacher 
of music in the South, and, after 
devoting some time to insurance in 
the District of Columbia in cooper- 
ation with Perey Bond, went to 
New York and served the public 
school system as a teacher of music 
until he retired recently. Some sis- 
ter or niece of this gentleman 
should be in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and would 
be if we had such a body worthy 
of the name. 

The grandfather of Louis Sheri- 
dan Leary who went down with 
John Brown at Harpers Ferry in 
1859 was Aaron Revels, a free man 
of color, who served as a soldier in 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Selfishness 


A eolored woman who had once 
taught school in St. Louis moved 
to Chicago; and, although no long- 
er teaching, she could not lose her 
interest in children. In her work 
among the little tots in Chicago she 
discovered a rather bright-eyed and 
promising looking girl who had lost 
both mother and father. The lady 
adopted the little orphan and tried 
in every way possible to bring her 
up in the right way. 

When the time came for the child 
to enter school the lady took the 
girl to the building nearby, but the 
principal and teachers there were 
very selfish. They pretended that 
the school was crowded and that 
pupils were being transferred. The 
lady took the child to another 
school not far away, and there the 
principal and. teachers told her the 
same story. 

Those schools were not crowded. 
Those in charge did not want col- 
ored children in those schools. They 
wanted all the children of one race 
to be well educated and those of 
the other race left in ignorance. 
Such feeling harms those who are 
selfish like that, for the little col- 
ored girl would be worth much 
more to that community, if edu- 
eated, than if left to grow up in 
ignorance and idleness. 

The colored woman in charge of 
the orphan girl was not discouraged 
by these rebuffs. She went to an- 
other school not far away and 
pleaded with the principal to give 
the little girl a chance. Finally he 
said that up on the top floor was a 
teacher who might have a spare 
seat, and the woman proceeded at 
once to that room. The teacher 
greeted them not too kindly and re- 
luctantly said that the little girl 
could be entered but she would 
have to sit in a chair in a corner. 
Here was still that same sort of 
selfishness found at the other build- 
ings, but not so much of it. 

While talking with the teacher 
the woman thought quickly of some 

(Continued on page 38) 


Sunday—and Intolerance 


This verse below is significant at present when we frequently hear 
of steps being taken, even by the Federal Government,'to prevent Ne- 
groes from enjoying the ease and comforts of life, although we claim to 
be fighting for democracy. Mrs. Madge Acton Mansfield, a white woman 
of Bellefontaine, Ohio, wrote these lines. She said, ‘‘Some little time 
since, one Sunday morning, from an upstairs window, I noticed some 
little colored children on their way to church. Could see but their heads 
and happy faces as they, the children, would skip up and down in their 
walk. They suggested the enclosed lines :”’ 


The little “colored” children go to church— 
Seem tiny clouds, afloating past my door, 
These, concomitant part of God’s great plan, 
Though some deny them even this—and more 
Would e’en deny them residence within 
The plane called “Life”— 
pray shun such noisome bore 
As deems himself the chosen man of God, 
While other chosen men he dare ignore. 





ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 
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(Continued from page 37) 

way to make things a little brighter 
and happier for the little colored 
girl. The woman said to the teaeh- 
er that she had once taught herself 
and asked for permission to say a 
word to the class. Almost before 
the teacher could grant the request 
the woman began to compliment 
the teacher on the orderliness of the 
room and the pupils on their neat- 
ness. She expressed the hope that 
they were as kind as they were neat 
and clean. Then she asked some 
questions. 

‘‘Have you ever seen a kitten 
with a broken paw and it could not 
walk?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the loud reply. 

‘*Would you strike a helpless kit- 
ten like that?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ they answered together. 

‘‘Have you ever seen a bird with 
a broken wing and it could not 
fly?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ they promptly replied. 

‘‘Would you strike a bird in such 
a condition? Would you harm a 
helpless kitten?’’ 

‘‘No, we wouldn’t do that,’’ they 
quickly said. 

‘“Well,’’ continued the woman, 
‘‘T am delighted to learn that you 
are such fine pupils. I brought 
with me this morning a little girl 
to study with you in this room. She 
is like the kitten with the broken 
paw, or the bird with the broken 
wing. She has no mother and fa- 
ther, and she must find friends to 
help her get an education. She 
must look out for herself in this 
cold world, and she must have an 
education to make herself intelli- 
gent and useful. Will you help 
her,? 

One little boy said, ‘‘Yes, I’ll 
give her a part of my lunch.’’ A 
little girl said, ‘‘She may sit in the 
seat with me.’’ Another gir] said, 
‘‘T want her to play with me.”’ 
And the favorable response was 
general. The orphan girl got along 
well with both teacher and pupils 
and completed her work in that 
school. Today she is a useful wom- 
an—a credit to the schoolmates, 
teachers and friends who gave her 
a chance. 

The door of opportunity in this 
ease was opened by the children 


who had not learned to be as selfish 
as the principals of most of these 
schools were. Selfishness is a terri- 
ble evil in the schools which are in- 
tended to help people to live nobly. 
Selfishness is an awful evil when it 
reaches the point of depriving 
someone of opportunity for im- 
provement because he does not look 
like somebody else. 

Selfishness is the cause of the war 
in which we are today. Some na- 
tions do not want other nations to 
have anything. One nation grudges 
what the other has and hates the 
other because it has as much as it 
has, or a nation wages war on a 
neighbor as soon as it is known that 
that nation has a little more than it 
has. It looks very much like cats 
and dogs which fight one another to 
death because the one may have a 
larger bone than the other. At 
present the so-called civilized na- 
tions are in a war destroying one 
another for this very selfishness. 
If the war continues much longer 
all of what we once called eiviliza- 
tion will be lost. 





Questions 


1. What is a soldier? What is an 
army? How does the Army of the 
United States differ from the 
State National Guard? 

2. What uniform did the soldiers in 
America wear during the colonial 
times? With what weapons did 
they fight? What weapons do sol- 
diers of today use? 

3. With whom did the early settlers 
in America first have trouble? 
Why? Are such troubles encoun- 
tered today? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

4. Why were Negroes called upon so 
frequently by the early settlers to 
go with them to war? Were the 
Negroes brought to America to be 
soldiers? 

5. What was the general opinion of 
the conduct of the Negro soldiers 
who served in the ranks of the 
discoverers and explorers of 
America? 

6. In what part of America were the 
Negroes treated most humanely? 
Can you account for this differ- 
ence in attitude? 

7. What can you say of the Negro 
Philhellene in Greece in 1827? 
What recent case in our own coun- 
try is very much like this one? 

8. What do you know of the careers 
of Thomy Lafon and Mme. Ber- 
nard Couvent? How do you ac- 
count for their unusual success? 

9. How do Africans make canoes? 
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Do they employ the same meth- 
ods as those of other parts of the 
world? 

10. Of what does the Ethiopian Game 
of Gobeta remind you? Have you 
tried to play it as outlined in the 
last issue of the Bulletin? 

11. Write a paragraph on patriotism. 
Mention some of the great men 
of the world who have undertaken 
to define patriotism. 

12. What book on the Negro have 
you recently read? What did you 
learn from the book? Summarize 
in a paragraph what you gleaned 
from it. 





Book of the Month 


Earl Conrad’s Harriet Tubman, 
brought out by the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C., is a great 
book. It deals with one of the most 
daring heroines of ail history. The 
author, catching the spirit of the liber- 
ty-loving and self-denying woman, has 
given a fine portrait of her character 
and a well deserved estimate of her 
contribution to democracy. The book 
has been well received in all literary 
circles and bids fair to have the wide 
circulation which it merits. 

Who was Harriet Tubman? Few Ne- 
groes know about her, for the only 
history which they learn is that which 
presents the achievements of those who 
have worked against liberty and free- 
dom except when only they themselves 
have been benefited thereby. Only the 
pro-slavery workers, as a rule, interest 
the so-called historians of our day. 
Harriet Tubman shook off the shackles 
that held her in slavery in Maryland; 
and, although safe on free soil her- 
self, she loved humanity too much to 
be content while her friends and rela- 
tives remained in chains. By way of 
the Underground Railroad she went 
back to the South repeatedly and led 
out of bondage hundreds of other 
slaves who finished their lives on free 
soil in the Norihern States and i: Can- 
ada. Slaveholders cffered large re- 
wards for her, but she always outwit- 
ted the authorities. 

Harriet Tubman was more than an 
agent of the Underground Railroad. 
She encouraged the raid led by John 
Brown in 1859. She went into the 
Civil War as a nurse and spy and led 
many a raid on the line of the enemies 
of freedom which resulted in delivery 
of hundreds of other slaves from bond- 
age before the system was destroyed 
in 1865. When the freedmen in their 
abandoned state flocked to the Union 
lines as refugees from the land of 
bondage, Harriet Tubman devoted her- 
self energetically to teaching them hab- 
its of industry, cleanliness and thrift. 
In this way she prepared thousands of 
freedmen for the new status of mak- 
ing an independent living. After the 
Civil War she devoted the remaining 
years of her freedom to other uplift 
work among the poor and underprivi- 
leged of her race. She never worked 
for herself. Surely, then, this woman 
was a heroine. 
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the American Revolution. The de- 
scendants of the Learys include a 
number of women of noble blood 
who would do honor to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
Rose Leary Love, a teacher and a 
promising poet of North Carolina, 
a woman descendant of this line, 
would be a credit as a member of 
any society perpetuating the mem- 
ories of those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice for their native 
land. Madame Lillian Evanti, an 
opera singer noted in this country 
and Europe, would likewise add 
luster to such a circle. She is also 
a descendant of Aaron Revels 
through the Learys on her father’s 
side. 

The late Charlotte Forten Grim- 
ke, the granddaughter of James 
Forten, who served in the navy 
during the American Revolution 
and afterward accumulated a for- 
tune, might have been thus recog- 
nized. She was not only a woman 
of great intellect but a poet and 
teacher who did much to inspire 
and elevate her people. On account 
of her race, however, the snobbish 
organization in question passed her 
by unnoticed. When one thinks of 
such action he is compelled to won- 
der exactly what good purpose does 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution serve. 

These instances are just a few 
which come to the mind of the cas- 
ual worker in the field of Negro 
history. The specialist delving into 
the records of the states during the 
American Revolution would find so 
many more—too many to be herein 
mentioned. In the case of Rhode 
Island, Wallace Battle worked out 
a few years ago a brief history of 
the Negroes of that state in which 
he included an interesting account 
of the famous Rhode Island Regi- 
ments of Negroes who participated 
in the celebrated battle in that state 
in 1778 and won the day for the 
patriots. Wallace gives names 
which connect with important fam- 
ilies descending from these soldiers 
whose descendants are active in va- 


rious parts of the country today. 
The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, however, have never 
given a thought to the honorable 
women of this noble heritage. 

Likewise Dr. L. P. Jackson, who 
recently published a most valuable 
study of the Negroes in the army 
and navy of Virginia during the 
American Revolution, traced a 
number of these descendants down 
to well known families in Virginia 
today—the Browns and Cumbos in 
Charles City County, the Becketts 
in Accomac, the Battles and Bowles 
in Albermarle, and the Nickens in 
Lancaster. These are citizens of 
standing established through the 
centuries. They helped to make this 
country independent, and any or- 
ganization which frowns down up- 
on them because of their color is 
un-American, and its operations 
are prejudicial to the interests of 
this country. 

The time has come for the United 
States to cease tolerating pseudo- 
patriotic organizations which insult 
its citizens and in so doing under- 
mine that morale necessary for the 
upbuilding and the defense of the 
nation. This country needs volun- 
tary associations to refresh the 
memory of our citizenry with a re- 
hearsal of the achievements of those 
who made the republic, but it can 
have no place in a sane program 
for cliques and combinations which 
accept a great principle as a blind 
to perpetuate distinctions based up- 
on race, creed and condition. The 
American Revolution was fought to 
overthrow aristocracy, and it is a 
disservice for those promoting caste 
to parade themselves before the 
public as descendants carrying on 
the work which the men of 1776 
began. In spirit, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution are the 
descendants of the followers of 
George III. They should publicly 
proclaim their position as shown 
by their policy throughout the 
many years of their existence. It 
is a question as to whether they 
have any more patriotism than the 
Daughters of the Confederacy who 
glorify those who shot at the Unit- 
ed States Flag for four years in 
their effort to destroy the republic 
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established under the leadership of 
George Washington and saved by 
the martyrdom of Abraham Lin- 
eoln. 





Books on the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


Books on the Negro in the Amer- 
ican Revolution are scarce indeed. 
Books treating the American Revo- 
lution and omitting the Negro’s 
part altogether will fill thousands 
of buildings. The story of the Ne- 
gro in that war for independence 
is yet to be told. In the usual 
works presenting the Negro in 
American history what is usually 
known among well informed Ne- 
groes interested in their back- 
ground may be found, but the full 
measure of the participation of the 
Negroes in that conflict may be 
made known only by painstaking 
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research like the articles recently 
published by Dr. L. P. Jackson 
with respect to Virginia. William 
C. Nell’s Colored Patriots of the 
American Revolution and George 
W. Williams’ Negru Troops in the 
War of the Rebellion and his His- 
tory of the Negro Race in America 
are very helpful, but the whole 
story is.a more prolonged and in- 
teresting drama. To secure full 
data the historians must read care- 
fully the contemporary letters, 
diaries, petitions, memorials, acts 
of legislatures, and measures of 
Congress to penetrate that veil. 
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A CHANGING ATTITUDE: FROM AARON 


O study successively the plays 
of Shakespeare in the light of 
their admitted social signifi- 
cance is to discover the emerging 
maturity of the ideas of the dra- 
matist as well as his technical prog- 
ress. His rise to unquestioned 
leadership among the writers of 
his day served to impose upon him 
responsibilities as a moulder and 
interpreter of public opinion, a fact 
which he evidently felt more keen- 
ly as he increased in public esteem. 
It is interesting to watch his con- 
ventional appeals to popular taste 
in the beginnings of his career 
graduate into subtle efforts to modi- 
fy and improve that taste. This is 
not to say that Shakespeare became 
a crusader, but that a maturing 
realization of fundamental truth 
inadvertently advertised itself in 
his plays. 

Thus, Shakespeare’s women, orig- 
inally stereotyped to the picture 
of utter femininity and diffidence, 
progressively become more heroic. 
The ladies of the early plays, 
charming and clever though they 
are, give little promise of a Portia. 
However, as the dramatist comes to 
the knowledge that ‘‘many women 
of the age shared with the queen 
... high courage . . . readiness for 
action . . . indomitable spirit’? he 
incorporates into his heroines these 
essences of basic character. And 
he used the traditional deference 
to men as an unobtrusive weapon 
to disarm his audience of its ple- 
beian view of womanhood before he 
discovers the heroic qualities of the 
Englishwoman. Portia is always 
the obedient daughter and fiancee, 
even though she is also the shrewd 
thinker who can defeat the pur- 
poses of a cunning Shylock. Audi- 
ences must have been impressed 
with the self-sufficiency of this 
woman and insofar as she is repre- 
sentative of a type of woman dur- 
ing the period Portia must have 


*Chel, VII, 422. 


TO OTHELLO 


By Joun S. LasH 


become a newly found source of 
pride for Elizabethans. 

Similarly, in The Merchant of 
Venice there is ample evidence that 
Shakespeare was ahead of his time 
in the touchy processes of racial 
adjustment. In a day when Anti- 
semitism was a potent force in so- 
cial relationships Shakespeare’s 
Shylock is surprisingly humanized, 
though he is villified. The racial 
implication could not be avoided, 
but much of Shylock’s antagonism 
toward Antonio springs from per- 
sonal grounds: 


‘*You (Antonio) call me misbe- 
liever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaber- 
dim...” 


Moreover, Shylock’s feelings are 
predicated on the threat to his 
wealth: he denounces his own 
daughter in language as strong as 
his condemnation of Antonio when 
his valuables disappear with her. 
The vital fact, however, is that 
Antisemitism is not the theme of 
the play when it might so easily 
have been. That Shylock is al- 
lowed to deliver his stirring de- 
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fense of minorities, that there is 
always the weight of justice in his 
claims? gives credence to the theory 
that Shakespeare did not support 
the racial antipathy of his time. 
Again, he is not a crusader, but he 
does take a broader human view of 
the Jew as a man. 


The theory that Shakespeare 
came to disagree with the marked 
racial bias of his day and that he 
sought to lead his audiences away 
from prejudice of this kind is re- 
enforced by his successive treat- 
ments of the dark-skinned Moors 
who have prominent places in his 
dramas. The texts of the plays and 
historical data indicate that color 
prejudice existed during the Eliza- 
bethan period. Both Aaron, in the 
experimental tragedy Titus Andro- 
micus, and Othello, in the later 
tragedy of his love for Desdemona, 
are bitterly criticized because of 
their color. Indeed, there is no 
historical denial that such antip- 
athy was a part of the Elizabethan 
pattern of prejudice, though the 
antagonism toward Negroes and 
Moors was different in character 
from the hatred for the Jews. The 
blacks were regarded as commer- 
cial products and for their posses- 
sion as slaves England and Spain 
contested bitterly. Elizabeth her- 
self tacitly condoned a disparaging 
view of dark-skinned peoples by 
her participation as an active part- 
ner in the slave trade.* Nor was 
there apparent reason, beyond hu- 
man considerations, for hesitance 
to buy and sell blacks, for English 
knowledge of the African native 
consisted of such unfavorable pic- 
tures as can be seen in the accounts 
of the voyagers of the time. The 
superficial knowledge of Negroes 
and Moors which the English had 
is illustrated by their interchange- 


*Hardin Craig, Shakespeare, 296. 

*Hulme, A History of the British Peo- 
ple, 246. 

‘Cf. accounts of the voyages of Hak- 
luyt and Raleigh. 
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able use of the terms ‘‘Moor’’ and 
‘*Negro,’’ though the two groups 
had different cultural backgrounds: 


Jessica: .. . Launcelot and I are 
out. He tells me fiatly, there 
is no mercy for me in heaven, 
because I am a Jew’s daugh- 
ter: and he says, you are no 
good member of the common- 
wealth, for in converting Jews 
to Christians, you raise the 
price of pork. 


Lorenzo: I shall answer that bet- 
ter to the commonwealth than 
you can the getting up of the 
negro’s belly : the Moor is with 
child by you, Launcelot.5 


In the above conversation is also 
a pointed comment on the accepted 
human ranking of Jews and blacks. 
It is obvious that Moors and Ne- 
groes were assigned lowly places, 
perhaps by official attitudes as well 
as by popular attitudes. Even the 
hated Jews, whose sins were com- 
mitted, were held in greater re- 
spect. However, both Jews and 
blacks were objects of scorn. Inti- 
mate association with either, except 
in cases of necessity, was evidently 
regarded as wrong. 

The inclusion of Aaron in the 
plot of Titus Andronicus has been 
a source of much questioning by 
scholars. As Kittredge points out,® 
the classical background of the play 
does not hint at such a character. 
Yet, Aaron’s part in the action of 
the play is integral. His is the 
evil genius which guides events to 
their very climax. Once he is estab- 
lished as a leading character, his 
function becomes very obvious. 
However, the fact that he is impor- 
tant to the action of the play does 
not explain Shakespeare’s original 
choice of a Moor as the villian of 
his plot. How than can his pres- 
ence be explained ? 

A comparison of Titus Androni- 
cus with other plays of the period 
may account for Aaron in much 
the same manner that such a com- 
parison explains Shakespeare’s 
choice of the bloody theme of the 


*The Merchant of Venice, III, v, 34 ff. 
"In The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare, 972. 


play. The youthful dramatist, ex- 
perimenting with the medium 
which was to win fame for him, 
was evidently much impressed with 
the success of such melodramas as 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedie. Senecan 
intrigue, climaxing with wholesale 
murder onstage, was very popular 
during the period and neophyte 
playwrights could not fail to be 
impressed. Like other young writ- 
ers who were naturally eager for 
popular approval of their initial 
efforts, Shakespeare chose the theme 
which had demonstrated its appeal 
to the public. Moreover, to assure 
the melodramatic quality of his 
work, Shakespeare ineluded one of 
the widespread stories of illicit re- 
lations between ‘‘lustful ladies and 
Moors or Negroes.’’”* Such a device 
would bolster the play’s appeal to 
the lusty, boisterous Elizabethan 
audience. Shakespeare then had 
all of the apparent requisites for a 
successful venture into tragedy: 
mass slaughter, rape, dismember- 
ment of bodies, infidelity and a 
eruel black villain. Nor were these 
vain efforts, for Ben Jonson ranks 
Titus with the older Kyd play in 
popularity. 

Shakespeare’s use of the Moor is 
in many ways conventional. Moors 
evidently had reputations as ardu- 
ous and satisfying lovers, if current 
stories and Iago’s statement of 
their sexual prowess® are to be 
eredited. Aaron’s unqualified in- 
struction to the audience as the be- 
loved of Tamora conforms to this 
idea. It is to be noted that Aaron 
gives no evidence that he returns 
Tamora’s affection or that the at- 
traction is anything more than 
physical. Shakespeare has _ not 
failed to picture the Moor that his 
audience would recognize. Again, 
the stigma of the black skin is tra- 
ditional and Aaron suffers because 
of his color, though he is not 
ashamed of his face nor does he 
apologize for his race. Moreover, 
the conventional Moor does not dis- 
appoint an audience which had 
been prepared by lurid tales to be- 
lieve the blacks capable of inhuman 


"Kittredge, op. cit., 972. 
‘in Othello, I, iii, 254 ff. 
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cruelty. Aaron’s moral depravity 
is obvious, even to the final scene 
of the play. 

As the first Machiavellian villian 
ereated by Shakespeare, however, 
Aaron is far from a stereotype, 
though he is immediately recogniz- 
able as the counterpart of Lorenzo 
and Barabas, earlier villains, and 
of Iago, in the later Shakespearian 
play. Unlike these others, Aaron 
has no obvious motive for his devil- 
ish machinations. He is ambitious 
for Tamora but it is not the per- 
sonal ambition of an Iago. What- 
ever his motive, whether ambition 
or unadulterated personal vindic- 
tiveness, he is as much the origina- 
tor of evil as is Iago, It is he who 
counsels Tamora in her effort to 
make her place in Rome secure. It 
is he who suggests the rape of 
Lavinia. It is.he who plots the 
downfall of Titus. His final con- 
fession to Lucius creates the cli- 
matic situation of the play.® 

That such an important charac- 
ter has no raison d’etre is uncon- 
vineing. The lack of internal or 
source explanation renders more 
plausible the theory that Shake- 
speare was thinking of the success 
of his play in the choice of a black 
villain. Such an explanation may 
be objectionable to moderns who 
have virtually deified the Immortal 
Bard. However, as Spencer com- 
ments,!° ‘‘Shakespeare’s determina- 
tion to write a revenge play that 
would make his model look tame is 
perfectly apparent to anyone who 
knows the drama of the sixteenth 
century. With the rashness of the 
talented novice, he lays everything 
on thick.’’ If there is an implied 
callousness for questions of taste 
in such a process, it is partially 
extenuated by the eagerness of the 
youthful playwright to capture the 
approval of a fickle audience. 


Such an explanation of Aaron’s 
presence in the play is supported 
by the facts of the case. Even the 
scholars who dispute the author- 
ship of the play do not deny that 
Aaron is a Shakespearian character, 


II, i, 12 ff. 
In The Art and Life of William 
Shakespeare, 212. 
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though few advance reasons for 
him. It seems sufficiently clear that 
an apprentice dramatist would not 
hesitate, would indeed hasten to use 
any device when a budding career 
is at stake. 

Unacecounted for, however, is the 
curious and altogether unexpected 
humanizing of the villain in the 
episode of the black baby. Through- 
out the play Aaron has been either 
the calculating schemer or the dis- 
passionate lover of Tamora. Noth- 
ing has been suggested either of 
normaley or of nobility in him. 
Then, his child is presented to him, 
audaciously born of the audience’s 
knowledge of the nature of the af- 
fair between the man and the Em- 
press, a ‘‘dismal, black, sorrowful 
issue.’"!1_ And Aaron becomes a fa- 
ther in fact and in attitude. When 
Demetrius threatens to kill the 
child to avert the scandal which 
will surely come, Aaron turns and 
delivers a father’s ultimatum: 


‘‘Stay, murderous villains! Will 
you kill your brother? 

Now, by the burning tapers of 
the sky, 

That shone so brightly when this 
boy was got, 

He dies upon my scimitar’s sharp 
point 

That touches this my first-born 
son and heir... .””!* 


Aaron, the father, realizes that the 
eolor of the child creates an em- 
oarrassing situation for the mother, 
but his immediate love for the son 
momentarily blinds him to all other 
considerations : 


‘*Cold black is better than an- 
other hue, 

In that it seorns to bear another 

Tell the Empress from me, I am 
of age 

To keep mine own, excuse it how 
she can... 

My mistress is my mistress, this 
myself, 

The vigor and the picture of my 
youth... .°™ 


“TV, ii, 66. 
“Tbid., 88-92. 
“TV, ii, 99 ff. 


And, to protect his son, Aaron kills 
the nurse who attended Tamora 
and plans to substitute the child 
of a friend at Tamora’s side to de- 
ceive the Emperor. It is the even- 
tual threat to the boy’s life by 
Lucius!* that causes him to confess 
his evildoing: 


ec 


.. . Lucius, save the child, 

And bear it from me to the Em- 
press. 

If thou do this, I’ll show thee 
wondrous things 

That highly may advantage thee 
to hear. 

If thou wilt not, befall what may 
befall, 

I’ll speak no more than, ‘Ven- 

geance rot vou all’.’’. . .%8 


If this episode were lifted out of 
its context and presented as a little 
drama of itself, there could be no 
finer expression of love for a child 
than Aaron’s. It is the heroic pro- 
tection of loved ones, recognizable 
in the high and low alike, without 
regard to race or color. 

Except the love of a father for 
his child, Aaron has no redeeming 
feature. He feels no sorrow for 
the wrongs which he has caused: 


‘*Ah, why should wrath be mute 
and fury dumb? 

I am no baby, I, that with base 
prayers 

I should repent the evils I have 
done. 
Ten thousand 
yet I did 
Would I perform, if I might have 
my will. 

If one good deed in all my life 
I did, 

I do repent it from my very 
soul... ."™ 


worse than ever 


This sudden transition of Aaron’s 
from fiend to father to fiend pre- 
sents a thought provoking incon- 
sistency in characterization. Com- 
parison with Iago and other Shake- 
spearian villains reveals no such 
aboutface in malignity. Kittredge 
suggests that Shakespeare contrived 
‘‘to bring the Moor into vivid con- 


“Y, 1, 50 &. 
“I bid., 54-58. 
*Tbid., 185-190. 
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tact with normal human nature’’ 
in the episode.17 This may well be 
the purpose, for certainly Aaron’s 
inhumanity prior to the birth of 
the son is without redemption. 


There is, however, another ex- 
planation of the purpose of the 
episode, to be found in the very 
processes of maturity which Shake- 
speare was undergoing. The dra- 
matist’s ‘‘trial flight’’ into tragedy 
taught him many lessons of dra- 
matic technique and of human 
value. The nature of the episode 
—its unexpectedness, its complete 
revision of the character of Aaron, 
its demonstration of the power of 
parental love—suggests that a ma- 
turing Shakespeare realized that 
his picture of the Moor, while ad- 
mirable for eliciting the emotion of 
the audience, was basically too un- 
just, too melodramatic, too danger- 
ously depreciative to mankind in 
general. Kittredge’s comment sug- 
gests that a need for some sort of 
normaley is evident. It is the nor- 
maley of humaneness and it ap- 
parently operated on both the dra- 
matist and his character. Thus 
Shakespeare’s original evaluation 
of racial bias for its use to him 
as an appetizer for his audience 
is modified.. It is not a new sug- 
gestion that Shakespeare under- 
went a change of heart during his 
creation of a character. Craig sees 
the same sort of alteration of atti- 
tude in the drawing of Shylock.'* 
Certainly the humanizing of Aaron 
through the universal medium of 
parental love may illustrate this 
conception. And subsequent pic- 
tures of the Moor in Shakespeare’s 
plays bear out the view that he 
gained respect for the race during 
the composition of Titus Androm- 
cus. 

There is a distinct suggestion of 
this increased respect for Moors in 
the characterization of the Prince 
of Morocco, Shakespeare’s next 
dark-skinned creation. Though his 
is not the same dramatic function 
in The Merchant of Venice as was 
Aaron’s in Titus, his presentation 
along heroic line is not demanded 


“Op. cit., 972. 
*Op. cit., 296. 
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either by the plot or by the audi- 
ence for which Shakespeare wrote. 
He too is reviled because of his 
eolor—Portia sighs in grateful re- 
lief when he has failed—but the 
emphasis of the dramatist has shift- 
ed from skin to character. Moroc- 
co’s presence seems intended to add 
a touch of romance to the routine 
plot of the caskets.'® Like Aaron, 
he has no apology to make for his 
eolor except his correct fear that it 
will prejudice the conventional 
lady against him: 

‘*T would not change this hue, 

Except to steal your thoughts, 

my gentle queen... .”’ 


Morocco, unlike Aaron, is no para- 
sitie lover. His preference in court- 
ship is physical combat and he does 
not fear the outcome of such a pro- 
cess. He is the phototype of the 
old Moorish warriors, with a long 
list of accomplishments in battle. 
He is confident of his own ability 
to meet the ordinary tests of his 
fitness as a suitor for the hand of 
Portia. These are high reeommen- 
dations for his success. It was 
probably such a picture of the Moor 
which appealed to the ‘‘lustful 
ladies’’ of the period, though Por- 
tia would not be impressed. One 
of the little moments of tragedy in 
the play is that Portia, so shrewd a 
judge, can find no better reason 
for her joy at his failure than the 
eolor of his skin, 

‘*Let all of his complexion choose 


9? 


me so... 


Despite this conventional comment, 
Morocco is nearer the true histori- 
eal picture of the Moor. Shake- 
speare’s handling of the character 
in the face of the traditional an- 
tagonism as voiced by Portia lends 
verification to the opinion that he 
was evolving a truer basis for the 
evaluation of human relationships. 

The final step in the changing 
attitude of Shakespeare toward 
racial antipathy is recorded in 
Othello, whose character is a study 
in contrast to Aaron’s and an as- 
similation and improvement of 
Moroceo’s. The final choice of a 


"Schelling, Elizabethan 
152. 
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Moor as the heroic central figure 
of a drama is itself a significant 
fact. Much of the popular disap- 
proval of dark skins still persisted, 
for Roderigo and Iago appeal to 
Brabantio’s prejudice by calling 
Othello ‘‘an old black ram’’ and a 
‘lascivious Moor.’’ Brabantio in 
his return bases his complaint 
against Othello on his conviction 
that Desdemona, ‘‘a maid so tender, 
fair and happy,’’ would not will- 
ingly, ‘‘to incur a general mock, 
run from her guardage to the sooty 
bosom of such a thing as thou 
(Othello).’’ Moreover, when Othel- 
lo has been informally tried and 


found guiltless of Brabantio’s 
charges, the Duke comforts the 


wailing father with words to as- 
suage his racial bias, 


‘Tf virtue no delighted beauty 


lack 
Your son-in-law is far more fair 
than black... .”’ 


Shakespeare made use of the 
Moor then when continuing popu- 
lar disapproval of the race would 
have dictated otherwise, again 
demonstrating that maturity had 
brought with it a more realistic 
apprehension of fundamental val- 
ues. A dramatist of Shakespeare’s 
genius would not be compelled to 
flaunt his more advanced ideas, but 
could depend on his art to recon- 
cilé ideological differences between 
his views and popular attitudes. 
His choice was vindicated, for ‘‘ few 
Shakespearian plays had more bril- 
liant stage histories than Othello 
.. . There are an unusual number 
of performances . . . recorded in 
the years preceding the closing of 
the theatres in 1642.’’° 

The answer to the popularity of 
the play is of course partially ac- 
counted for by the technical genius 
of the dramatist. ‘‘The effective- 
ness of the style of the tragedy, its 
almost unique reliance on the arts 
of the actor, and the fact that it has 
two great parts set over against 
each other as protagonist and an- 
tagonist are . . . elements of its 
greatness as a stage play.’”! An- 


“Craig, op. cit., 717. 
“Ibid, 
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other part of the answer, however, 
is to be found in the approach of 
the dramatist to the character of 
Othello. The prostitution to jeal- 
ousy of the great love of Othello 
for Desdemona is capable of stir- 
ring great emotion in the theatre 
and in life. 


Othello’s background is not a 
causative factor in the action of 
the drama, though it may help ex- 
plain some of his emotional reac- 
tions to his situation. As Schelling 
remarks, Othello’s ‘‘service to the 
state, his valor and nobility of char- 
acter are the essential attributes, 
not his race or his complexion.’’** 
Of course, he cannot escape the 
limitations which his color, among 
other items, places ‘on him in the 
society into which he has married. 
The play would be unrealistic if he 
could. Shakespeare emphasizes the 
nature of these limitations: his 
rudeness, his simplicity. Othello 
realizes that his position in Vene- 
tian society is precarious in spite 
of his ability as a military leader 
and he is made conscious of the fact 
that ‘‘though he is not a Negro, he 
he is a Moor and therefore ‘black’ 
to the Venetians.’’** His associates, 
except Cassio and Desdemona, 
never forget the stigma of the black 
skin. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that those who oppose Othello, 
those who are offended by his color, 
are the reviled of the play. 

The method through which Othel- 
lo is made conscious of the implica- 
tion of his color and his resulting 
feeling of inferiority are compa- 
rable to the awakening of jealousy 
within him by Iago. The Moor 
moves in a society in which his 
color condemns him, a society which 
tolerates him only because he alone 
can defeat the powerful enemies of 
the state. Its tolerance does not 
extend into social contacts and Iago 
does not forget this fact in his mas. 
terful insinuations against Desde- 
mona’s fidelity. He reminds Othel- 
lo that Desdemona has, after all, 
gone against ‘‘nature’’ in marry- 
ing him, ‘‘not to affect many pro- 
posed matches of her own clime, 


“Op. cit., 152. 
™Spencer, op. cit., 322. 
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complexion and degree.’”** This 
thought becomes a fixation in Othel- 
lo’s mind as do other ideas which 
Iago has planted. He comes to ex- 
plain Desdemona’s reputed un- 
faithfulness in terms of his color, 


ee 


.. ._Haply, for I am black 

And have not those soft parts of 
conversation 

That chamberers have... 


? 


Such reasoning is the beginning 
of the end for him and he is led to 
doom by the crafty Iago. 

Othello’s weakness is not his race, 
certainly not in the mind of Des- 
demona, nor in the mind of Shake- 
speare. He is defeated by his own 
credulity, by his willingness to ae- 
cept actions on their face value. 
Whereas the fact of their dark 
skins militated against Aaron and 
Morocco, Othello’s race becomes im- 
portant only when he himself, act- 
ing under the powerful influence 
of Iago, assigns his color as a rea- 
son for what he believes to be his 
wife’s perfidy. He is a hero in the 
best tradition of the Shakespearian 
stage, a strong man bowed low by 
circumstances which he will not 
control. That he has weaknesses 
in his character gives him a more 
intimate relationship with those of 
the audience whose experience al- 
lowed him to understand his prob- 
lem. 

Many scholars agree that Shake- 
speare reached his finest composi- 
tion as a dramatist in Othello, in 


construction, in characterization, 
and in dramatic expression. His 
development had brought him 


through the youthful enthusiasm 
of his first period, the spectacular 
success of his second period and the 
lofty flights into tragedy which the 
play climaxes. To deny that the 
dramatist was also brought through 
the transient passions of superficial 
emotion to a deeper understanding 
of the world and its people would 
be to deny to him the searching 
philosophical truths of Hamlet, the 
stirring patriotism of the historical 
plays, the growth in soul evidenced 
by a comparison of his earlier with 
his later plays. Such insight, when 


“JII, iii, 228 ff. 





coupled with an unsurpassed popu- 
larity which embraced all levels of 
society, of necessity left its munifi- 
cent mark on the life of his time, a 
life enriched by a growing love for 
England and by a deepened knowl- 
edge of the nature of man. 





Peace 


Today we hear much talk about 
peace. So many persons are con- 
cerned about what terms will be 
agreed upon at the next peace con- 
ference. In this way we are los- 
ing time. Drawing up treaties and 
ratifying them will never bring 
about peace. In most peace confer- 
ences the seeds for further strife 
are planted in the fertile soil of 
controversy. Statesmen from the 
countries which fail to secure the 
terms desired return to their homes 
to prepare for another war. In- 
stead of worrying about the terms 
of the next treaty we should be 
concerned about the commissioners 
of peace who will assemble to make 
that agreement and about the sen- 
timent, thought and action of the 
nations sending these negotiators 
to bargain for the future. If the 
spirit of the aggressor has not been 
conquered, if he is merely checked 
temporarily in his conquest and an- 
nihilation of others, there can be no 
peace. Moreover, if the conquerors 
take over the mantle of the aggres- 
sor and use their superior force to 
do in a different way what their 
victims have been doing, there can 
be no peace. 

The history of Great Britain well 
illustrates this point. That country 
came out of the Seven Years’ War 
as victor in possession of the great- 
est empire that any nation had ever 
controlled, but the British Govern- 
ment began immediately so to lord 
it over the rest of the world that 
the American Colonies, the most 
valuable part of the British Em- 
pire, rebelled and, with the aid of 
France, established their indepen- 
dence. England was defeated in 


1781, but her spirit was not con- 
quered, and she immediately began 
to ignore the terms of the treaty 
of 1783 which closed the American 
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Revolution and was supposed to se- 
cure the new nation’s indepen- 
dence. It was necessary for the 
United States to fight England 
again in the War of 1812 before 
she recognized the United States 
as a real nation; and some promises 
to comply with treaty agreements 
with the United States at that time 
were not carried out for almost a 
generation. 

The peace made at the close of 
the World War of 1914-1919 is an- 
other case in evidence. The agree- 
ment reached was everything but 
a treaty of peace. That instrument 
merely provided that the loot which 
was once in the hands of the con- 
quered nations should go at that 
time to the conquerors; and those 
that obtained nothing from the 
lords in control of the world at the 
time returned home to prepare for 
this war in which we are now en- 
gaged. Such shifting of material 
things from the weak to the strong 
is hardly as respectable as an ordi- 
nary prize fight. Until those now 
seeking to overcome the evil forces 
overrunning Europe get rid of the 
same selfishness as that of their 
enemies there will never be any 
peace in this world. 

In the nations now fighting the 
dictatorships of Europe are dicta- 
torships in another form which just 
as effectively block the path of 
progress’as do the dictatorships of 
Europe. The capitalistic groups are 
afraid to plan for an enduring 
peace because it might loose their 
stranglehold of the economic forces 
of the world. The people of the Pa- 
cific Coast are afraid to accept the 
Chinese as one of the most favored 
nations because that would abro- 
gate the exclusion acts. The South- 
ern block are afraid to go too far 
with the Soviet Government be- 
cause Russians stand for a real de- 
mocracy which includes the Ne- 
groes whom the Negro-hating ele- 
ment have sworn eternally to keep 
down. Great Britain would not like 
to encourage any people but whites 
to expect the privileges and immu- 
nities of British citizens, and that 
country will not abandon imperial- 
ism. Instead of working toward 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NATHANIEL DETT, the 
R pianist-composer, who 

® passed from this life at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, on the sec- 
ond of October, should be an in- 
spiration to the American youth. 
He set a noble example in that he 
was always a student. In music, 
his chosen field, he saw many un- 
touched points which required the 
highest and best training to reach. 
Although a graduate of one of the 
best schools of music in the coun- 
try and a post graduate of several, 
he always felt that there was some- 
thing to be learned. Whenever he 
heard of some great musician or 
school offering something new — 
something about which he could 
learn more than he then knew— 
Dett always contrived some way to 
reach that person or circle to ac- 
quaint himself accordingly. 

Dett was more than a mere pian- 
ist-eomposer. He knew music in 
all its ramifications and ascended 
to heights which most of our musi- 
cians never tried to reach. He lived 
through the rage over the older 
musicians whose popularity in 
pleasing the public of their day 
eclipsed the rising young Dett. Be- 
eause of his broadmindedness and 
liberal training which increased his 
appreciation for the art of music 
Dett had developed sufficiently to 
penetrate depths that they could 
never reach. The older fellows came 
and went, but Dett’s contribution 
has grown on the public as the peo- 
ple have learned to understand the 
objectives of this new type of 
musician. 

Although born in Canada where 
he was all but out of the reach of 
the music of the Negro in the bot- 
toms, Dett got on that trail and be- 


came an interpreter of the deep’ 


pathos expressed in the music of 
these lowly people. He was the first 
of the composers to utilize Negro 
folk tunes for classical develop- 
ment. Seeing something beneath 
the festive aspect with which so 
many rendered Negro folk music, 
Dett, the well educated man that 


ROBERT 


NATHANIEL 


he was, saw among the Negroes 
what Homer discovered among the 
Greeks and Vergil among the Ro- 
mans. The music of the untutored 
Negro, therefore, presented to Dett 
possibilities which supplied themes 
for great undertakings. He made 
some steps toward the goal to 
which he aspired, but the handicaps 
of race and failure to find an audi- 
ence prevented rapid advancement 
toward his objective, and his un- 
timely death brought to an abrupt 
close his most promising career. 
His rise was far beyond the level of 
most of his contemporaries, but he 
had his eye on a great star. 
Robert Nathaniel Dett was born 
at Drummondsville, Ontario, Can- 
ada, October 11, 1882. He was the 
son of Robert Tue and Charlotte 
(Johnson) Dett. He was educated 
at the Oliver Willis Halstead Con- 
servatory of Music, Lockport, New 
York, and the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. He pursued courses 
also at Columbia University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard University, the American 
Conservatory of Music of Chicago, 
and the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester. He 
studied also in Europe. From Ober- 
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lin he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Music and from the last men- 
tioned Master of Music. Howard 
University conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Music. 

Dett started out humbly as a 
casual performer in churches and 
social gatherings in Niagara Falls. 
Next he was called to head the 
musical department of Lane Col- 
lege in Jackson, Tennessee, which 
he served from 1908 to 1911. He 
then accepted a similar position at 
Lincoln Institute in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, now Lincoln University, 
but in 1913 he left there to teach 
music at Hampton, and in 1926 he 
became the head of its department 
of music. At Hampton he devel- 
oped into a national character wide- 
ly known and recognized as both 
an instrumentalist and composer. 
He created there the famous choir 
which toured the United States and 
Europe with great success. It was 
in this musical aggregation that he 
discovered the celebrated soprano 
Dorothy Manor. Dett said he was 
cramped at Hampton and left that 
service for private effort. He ac- 
cepted in 1937 the directorship of 
musie at Bennett College in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, where he pro- 
duced another great choir. He re- 
cently left Bennett for chorus work 
with the USO, and he died while in 
the midst of these last efforts to 
help his adopted country. 

Dett was somewhat a poet. In 
1911 he produced a book of verse 
entitled Album of a Heart. As a 
composer of music he was outstand- 
ing. His contributions showing his 
talent at his best are ‘‘The Mag- 
nolia Suite,’’ ‘‘In the Bottoms,’’ 
‘Listen to the lLambs,’’ ‘‘The 
Chariot Jubilee,’’ ‘‘ America the 
Beautiful,’’ ‘‘Enchantment Suite,’’ 
‘*Cinnamon Grove Suite,’’ ‘‘ Tropic 
Winter Suite,’’ ‘‘The Chariot Ju- 
bilee’’ for eight part mixed chorus 
and orchestra, ‘‘The Ordering of 
Moses,’’ an oratorio for four part 
mixed chorus and orchestra, and 
numerous anthems and songs. He 
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In the War for 
Independence 


(Continued from page 31) 


served undertook to raise a regi- 
ment of slaves. Governor Cooke 
said that the number of slaves there 
was not great but that it was gener- 
ally thought that 300 or more 
would enlist. Four companies of 
emancipated slaves were finally 
formed in that State at a cost of 
£10,487 7s 7d. Most of the 629 
slaves then found in New Hamp- 
shire availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to gain their freedom by 
enlistment as did many of the 15,- 
000 slaves in New York. Connecti- 
cut had free Negroes in its regi- 
ments and formed also a regiment 
of colored soldiers assigned first to 
Meigs’ and afterward to Butler’s 
command. Maryland resolved in 
1781 to raise 750 Negroes to be in- 
eorporated with the other troops. 
Massachusetts thought of forming a 
separate battalion of Negroes and 
Indians but had no separate Negro 
regiment, the Negroes having been 
admitted into the other battalions, 
after 1778, to the extent that there 
were colored troops from 72 towns 
in that State. In view of these nu- 
merous facts it is safe to conclude 
that there were at least 4,000 Ne- 
gro soldiers scattered throughout 
the Continental Army.”’ 

‘*As to the value of the services 
rendered by the colored troops we 
have only one witness to the con- 
trary. This was Sidney S. Rider. 
He tried to ridicule the black troops 
engaged in the Battle of Rhode Is- 
land and contended that only a few 
of them took part in the contest. 
On the other hand, we have two dis- 
tinguished witnesses in their favor. 
The Marquis de Chastelleux said 
that ‘at the passage to the ferry I 
met a detachment of the Rhode Is- 
land regiment, the same corps we 
had with us the last summer, but 
they have since been recruited and 
clothed. The greatest part of them 
are Negroes or Mulattoes; but they 
are strong, robust men, and those 
I have seen had a very good ap- 
pearance.’ Speaking of the be- 
havior of troops, among whom Ne- 


groes under General Greene fought 
on this occasion, Lafayette said the 
following day, that the enemy re- 
peated the attempt three times 
(tried to carry his position), and 
were as often repulsed with great 
bravery. One hundred and forty- 
four of the soldiers thus engaged 
to roll back the lines of the enemy 
were, according to the Revolution- 
ary records, Negroes. Doctor Har- 
ris, a revolutionary soldier, who 
took part in the Battle of Rhode Is- 
land, said of these Negroes: ‘Had 
they been unfaithful or even given 
away before the enemy all would 
have been lost. Three times in suc- 
session they were attacked with 
more desperate valor and fury by 
well disciplined and veteran troops, 
and three times did they success- 
fully repel the assault and thus 
preserved our army from capture.’ 
A detachment of these troops sacri- 
rificed themselves to the last man 
in defending Colonel Greene in 
1781 when he was attacked at Point 
Bridge, New York. A negro slave 
of South Carolina rendered Gover- 
nor Rutledge such valuable service 
that by a special act of the legisla- 
ture in 1783 his wife and children 
were enfranchised.”’ 

‘*The valor of the Negro soldiers 
of the American Revolution has 
been highly praised by statesmen 
and historians. Writing to John 
Adams, a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, in 1775, to express his 
surprise at the prejudice against 
the colored troops in the South, 
General Thomas said: ‘We have 
some Negroes but I look on them in 
general equally serviceable with 
other men for fatigue, and in ac- 
tion many of them have proved 
themselves brave.’ Graydon in 
speaking of the Negro troops he 
saw in Glover’s regiment at Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts, said: ‘But 
even in this regiment (a fine one) 


there were a number of Negroes.” 


Referring to the battle of Mon- 
mouth, Bancroft said: ‘Nor may 
history omit to record that, of the 
‘revolutionary partiots’’ who on 
that day perilled life for their coun- 
try, more than seven hundred black 
men fought side by side with the 
white.” According to Lecky, ‘the 
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Negroes proved excellent soldiers: 
in a hard fought battle that se- 
eured the retreat of Sullivan they 
three times drove back a large body 
of Hessians.’ We need no better 
evidence of the effective service of 
the Negro soldier than the manner 
in which the best people of Georgia 
honored Austin Dabney, a mulatto 
boy who took a conspicuous part in 
many skirmishes with the British 
and Tories in Georgia. While fight- 
ing under Colonel Elijah Clarke he 
was severely wounded by a bullet 
which in passing through his thigh 
made him a cripple for life. He re- 
ceived a pension from the United 
States and was by an act of the leg- 
islature of Georgia given a tract of 
land. He improved his opportuni- 
ties, acquired other property, lived 
on terms of equality with some of 
his white neighbors, had the re- 
spect, and confidence of high offi- 
cials, and died mourned by all.’’ 





Peter Salem, 
the Hero 


(Continued from page 26) 


Leading the British troops in a 
charge against the Americans, Ma- 
jor Pitcairn approached the breast- 
works behind which the Americans 
were crouched. He thought that 
they were cowards and he cried in 
triumph, 

‘*The day is ours!”’ 

These words, coming from an of- 
ficer known to be fearless, stunned 
and surprised all of the Americans 
within range of his voice. It seemed 
that his troops had already won the 
day. None of the colonial soldiers 
seemed to know what to do. Sud- 
denly at this desperate moment a 
Negro soldier stepped forward, 
aimed his musket at the imposing 
commander and fired. The major 
fell mortally wounded, _ shot 
through the breast by Peter Salem. 
The Americans saw what had hap- 
pened and yelled in defiance: 

‘*But the day is ours!’’ 

The tide of battle turned for the 
moment, but later a third attack 
made by the British forced the 
Americans to withdraw. However, 
these untrained colonists left a 
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thousand crack British troops dead 
or wounded on the field. The 
Americans lost less than half that 
number. 

Strange that a Negro should fight 
for the freedom of those who held 
his race in bondage; but, thinking 
that liberty might come to his race 
some day he proved himself 
worthy of freedom. Other Negroes 
in the battle of Bunker Hill who 
did likewise were Titus Coburn, 
Alexander Ames, Barzilai Lew, all 
of Andover, Massachusetts, and Ca- 
to Howe of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. They were highly commend- 
ed and later received pensions. 

Still another Negro who won rare 
fame for himself at Bunker Hill 
was Salem Poor. His superior offi- 
cers praised him highly. This peti- 
tion that sets forth his worth as a 
brave soldier is still preserved in 
the manuscript archives of Massa- 
chusetts : 


‘*To the Honorable General Court of 
the Massachusetts Bay. 

‘*The subscribers beg leave to report 
to your Honorable House (which we do 
in justice to the character of so brave a 
man), that, under our own observation, 
we declare that a negro man called Salem 
Poor, of Col. Frye’s regiment, Capt. 
Ames’ company, in the late battle at 
Charlestown, behaved like an experienced 
officer, as well as an excellent soldier. 
To set forth particulars of his conduct 
would be tedious. We would only beg 
leave to say, in the person of this negro 
centers a brave and gallant soldier. The 
reward due so great and distinguished a 
character, we submit to the Congress 


** Jona. Brewer, Col. 
Thomas Nixon, Lt.-Col. 
Wm. Prescott, Col. 
Ephm. Corey, Lieut. 
Joseph Baker, Lieut. 
Joshua Row, Lieut. 
Jonas Richardson, Capt. 
Eliphalet Bodwell, Sgt. 
Josiah Foster, Lieut. 
Ebenr. Varnum, end. Lieut. 
Wm. Hudson Ballard, Capt. 
Wiliam Smith, Cap. 

’ John Morton, Sgt. (?) 
Lieut. Richard Welsh 


“Cambridge, Dec. 5, 1775. 
“Tn Council, Dee. 21, 1775—Read and 
sent down. 
“Perez Morton Dep’y, Sec’y.” 


History, then, could record the 
part the Negro soldier had played 
on the Boston Common and at Bun- 
ker Hill in obtaining that indepen- 
dence for which America fought. 


Pompey at Stony 
Point 


(Continued from page 32) 


to the hands of American soldiers. 

The name of Anthony Wayne 
still lives in history because of his 
daring attack and victory ; but un- 
fortunately, nothing is ever said of 
Pompey, the Negro slave and farm- 
er, ‘‘the brains’’ of the attack, who 
did his part in the American Revo- 
lution by selling berries and mak- 
ing friends with the English sol- 
diers only to learn of ways and 
means of capturing them. 

Long live the name of Pompey! 





The Saga of the 
Seven Hundred 


(Continued from page 33) 


agree, however, that America owes 
a debt of gratitude to the soldiers 
who fought so bravely at the Battle 
of Monmouth on June 28, 1778. 
In the words of Bancroft, ‘‘Nor 
may history omit to record that of 
the Revolutionary patriots who on 
that day offered their lives for their 
country more than seven hundred 
black men fought side by side with 
the white.’’ Truly the American 
Negro acquitted himself well in The 
Battle of Monmouth. 





Robert Nathaniel 
Dett 


(Continued from page 45) 


published two books of music, Re- 
ligious Folk Songs of the Negro 
and the Dett Collection of Spirit- 
uals. 

In recognition of his great talent 
he was honored in various ways. 
In 1920 he won the Bowdoin Prize 
at Harvard for his essay ‘‘The 
Emancipation of Negro Music,”’ 
and the Francis Boot Prize for a 
motet on a Negro motive, ‘‘Don’t 
Be Weary Traveller.’’ In 1927 he 
was presented the Harmon first 
award for achievement in music. 

Dett, a man of great genius, was 
unfortunate in having had to earn 
his living by working under those 
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who did not properly estimate his 
talent and tried to adjust him to 
their own mold. This a man of vi- 
sion could not tolerate. His career 
therefore showed a number of tran- 
sitions which he would not have ex- 
perienced in a more advanced na- 
tion. He was never so successful as 
to find an angel to relieve him of 
the drudgery of making a living 
while trying to develop his genius. 
Considering the age in which he 
lived and the imperfections of his 
employers whom he had to endure, 
one must concede that he achieved 
well. Without this sympathetic 
consideration his creations place 
him in front as a man of creative 
ability, but the world would have 
known him still better had he been 
properly appreciated. 





Peace 
(Continued from page 44) 


peace, then, the so-called democra- 
cies are working toward another 
war. 

It is a mistake on the part of the 
so-called democracies to use the na- 
tions of colored peoples to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. The col- 
ored peoples are fighting in this war 
for a democracy which will include 
all races, all colors and all creeds. 
These colored peoples are in the 
majority in this world and they in- 
habit areas which teem with the 
greatest wealth of the universe. 
They are at last alive to the situa- 
tion and will not be satisfied with 
the customary soft talk of ‘‘Be pa- 
tient for a while, for the time is not 
yet ripe for vou to assume leader- 
ship.’’ The so-called democracies 
cannot expect these colored people 
to labor, fight and die for blessings 
which others only are to enjoy. If 
this sort of effort to keep the belat- 
ed and the oppressed blindfolded 
and shunted aside is to be the pro- 
gram of tomorrow the world had 
just as well count on having per- 
petual strife. The allies themselves 
have taught their colored co-work- 
ers how to appreciate the boon of 
democracy and how to die for it, 
and they cannot expect people of 
even ordinary mental development 
to forget this lesson. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


HEN we speak of the independence of 

of a nation we usually have in mind the 

right to do whatever we want to do with- 
out the interference of others. Yet it is very difh- 
cult for one nation to do to suit itself without mo- 
lesting others, especially when the one is in close 
proximity to the other. A long time ago when we 
were nearer to the tribal state this was possible, but 
in our time nations look to one another for so many 
things that one cannot get along easily without the 
other. Several nations may secure their food from 
the same area and their ships may sail on the same 
sea. Science has made so much advancement in sim- 
plifying life and improving the opportunities to 
enjoy it that we unconsciously find ourselves think- 
ing that what belongs to others is ours inasmuch as 
we would be terribly inconvenienced if shut off by 
ourselves. 


Nations, however, still insist that they are inde- 
pendent in political matters and resist the interfer- 
ence of one nation in the internal affairs of the 
other. Here again we face another difficulty inas- 
much as internal matters cannot be easily separated 
from things external. The one sometimes deter- 
mines the course of the other. An advanced coun- 
try enjoying the best the civilized world affords 
might feel like going to war to crush the indepen- 
dence of another nation if it tended to cut off the 
supply of some product or raw material essential 
to its people. The United States Government in- 
fringed upon the independence of Colombia when 
we participated in setting up the Republic of Pan- 
ama to secure the Canal which is so essential to our 
economic life and national defense. We have sev- 
eral times intervened in supposedly independent 
Cuba to protect the investments of our citizens 
in the fruit and sugar industries of that island. In 
the present war Japan, although endeavoring to 


drive the Americans and Europeans out of all parts 
of the Orient, was especially anxious to take the 
Dutch East Indies to secure oil. For the same rea- 


son Germany overran Rumania and made a desper- 
ate effort to reach the Caucasus oil fields. In times 
of great necessity, then, the independence of a na- 
tion may not mean very much. 


An independent nation is considered today as its 
own boss in controlling the citizens of its domain 
and the property which they own. A nation enacts 
laws for the control of these matters, and no other 
nation may interfere with what it does. This 
statement, too, may be subject to some modifica- 
tion. The World War of 1914-1919 was caused 
by the interference of Germany in the affairs of a 
nation in which an uprising resulted in the assassi- 
nation of a prince. The prince of Germany at that 
time felt that he himself could not be safe if such 
a reign of terror against royalty were not sup- 
pressed. In the present war Germany has hypocriti- 
cally claimed that she is being attacked because she 
intervened in neighboring countries to protect Ger- 
man people. Japan claims that she has violated the 
independence of China because China has not un- 
dertaken to drive the Caucasians out of Asia and 
make that continent the land for the yellow race 
only. 


Independence of a country may be secured by 
its might in arms and, as a rule, no one dares to 
interfere with what it does within its limits. Yet, 
while one nation may not have a legal right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of another, it may have a 
moral right to interfere. When Turkey permitted 
the massacre of the Armenians and the Russians 
likewise attacked the Jews of their country, the 
Christianized nations protested, and by moral sua- 
sion checked these disorders. The Congo horrors 
perpetrated by the Belgians upon Africans also 
met such universal disapproval that a change of 
policy of the Belgian Government followed. Like- 
wise the lynching of Negroes in the United States 
has been denounced in foreign lands which in this 
way may have saved some few Negroes from being 
burned at the stake. 











